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TOWERS AND WINDOWS IN NEW YORK ARCHITECTURE. 




N no other country in the world have so many 
different styles of building found expression as 
in the United States. We have specimens of 
every kind, from battlemented and turretted imi- 
tations of. the castles of the Middle Ages, to the 
high-roofed French houses which contain several 
stories above the ridge-pole. In these latter it 
is the retreating slant of the roof as well as the slightly receding 
side-wall of the house itself that have served to give the occupants 
more light and air than would be afforded in the winter-time by 
straight facades in the narrow and dark streets of old Paris. Many 
of these buildings are picturesque and agreeable to the eye, and 
for their pleasant qualities of form we are glad to see them spring- 
ing up in the midst of our own cities, whose climatic or political 
necessities are totally different from those that gave them birth. 
We conceive that pleasant things or beautiful things are their own 
reason for being, if these qualities do not interfere with more serious 
uses ; and so we can discover no reason why such a house as the 
one with the oriel-window and tower, at the corner of Fifth Avenue 
and Fifty-seventh Street, may not properly be placed on our main 
street of dwellings. This house, of which our engravings repre- 
sent the special features, is one of the largest and finest in New 
York. Standing nearly at the intersection of the entrance of 
Central Park and Fifth Avenue, the outlook from this position is 
uncommonly extensive. The house itself is of red brick, and occu- 
pies several lots on Fifth Avenue, extending back to the full depth 
or more of a lot on the side-street, ft stands withdrawn from the 
line of the street, and this serves to heighten the effect of its 
various stories. It is of irregular elevation and terminates in some 
portions With large Elizabethan gables, whose pointed roofs cover 




Tower — Fifth Aventie and Fifty-seventh Street. 

four tiers of windows from the pavement to the top. Another 
section of the house is one story high, and is surmounted by a big 
glass conservatory with a circular roof; and the little oriel-window 
which projects from the fagade on Fifth Avenue is itself graceful 
and pretty enough to give elegance to an abode of which it were 
the sole ornament. Throughout this house its variously-grouped 



windows of different size are brightened by brown or buff freestone 
copings and ornaments carved into flower or leaf forms ; and from 
its. very broad, round-topped front-door to some little windows 
scarcely larger than port-holes in the main wall, it appears as if 
the architect had exhausted his ingenuity to give variety and 
piquancy to what looks like an Americanized French chateau. 




Oriel- Window— Fifth Avenue and Fifty-seventh Street. 

The tower which forms the northwestern corner of this dwelling 
is as picturesque as the oriel-window, and, while its real structure 
is merely an extension of the ordinary rooms of the house in the 
section which it covers, its little pointed round roof gives a variety 
to an ordinary bay-window vastly more pleasing and impressive 
from this change of its apparent purpose. To the many varied 
forms of this tasteful mansion, the architect has added massed 
and stacked chimneys, which usually dotted about in insignificant 
points on most American houses are so ugly, but which used with 
effect are so great an ornament, with their broad, flat surfaces 
adding importance to a side-wall or breaking the monotony of a 
dull line of roof. Nature herself is more fertile in resources than 
any art of man in covering up and converting the baldness of her 
uses by the pink light on the rain-cloud or the purple beauty of 
rocky crags ; and the soft haze which rests upon a landscape gives 
full as deep a joy as the thought that its moisture is reviving grass 
or flowers. Many of the present apostles of the truth in domestic 
architecture and art dwell more on the satisfaction to be derived 
from the sight of honest structural forms than they do on the 
slight graces and small additions which shall convert a necessary 
recessed addition to an apartment into such an oriel-window as 
the one whose picture we place before our readers, or that shall 
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form a series of such additions into the elegant finish of a graceful 
tower. 

It is only in this country that the eye is permitted to jump at 
one glance from a Saracenic temple like the Jewish Synagogue in 
Fifth Avenue to a Gothic cathedral like the new Roman Catholic 
one, or to a French chateau like this at Fifty-seventh Street. And 




Mansard Roof — Fifth Avenue, Fifty-sixth to Fifty-seventh Street, 



this peculiarity is most noticeable in the grouping of buildings, 
some of whose features we give to our readers in this article. 
Directly opposite to the French-American chateau described, on the 
other side of the avenue, rises a white-marble pile of buildings, 
larger than and as elegant as the aristocratic houses of Paris ; but 
the roofs of the Parisian edifices tower above trees which embower 
them, and between their high-walled gateways appear the pleasant 
windows and the gay flower-pots that add so much to the charm 
of many of the homes of the old noblesse. But this great white 
structure, the American counterpart of the French, stands with- 
out even a fig-leaf to cover its nakedness 

The style is very ornate, but compared with the Corinthian, the 
Doric, and the Renaissance style of ornament, so profusely super- 
imposed upon most of the plain flat blocks of houses all over our 
city, its proportions smooth themselves out into simple masses that 
please if they do not entirely satisfy the eye. Few residences in 
New York present such great architectural completeness as this 
series. Extending with a very long front on Fifth Avenue and on 
the side-street, the building has the mass and the proportions of a 
public edifice. Its high square corners rise much above the remain- 
ing portion of the roof, and present much the effect of massive 
towers, while the symmetrical disposition of the windows and co- 
lonnades increases its appearance of unity. The new houses of 
Paris which stand upon the boulevards are constructed very largely 
in this effective style.; and the long rows of such buildings suc- 
ceeding each other for miles, as one drives towards the Arc de 
Triomphe or along the Rue de Rivoli, impress the beholder as be- 
longing to a city of palaces. 

There is, however, a certain tedium in this unending stateliness, 
this continuous splendour. . The little palaces mingled with big 
ones, with different ornament and varied roofs, that charm the eye 
and excite the imagination by their unique design in Venice, have 
always the stimulus of novelty, and have none of the appearance 
of being turned out by wholesale, or by gigantic machinery, that 



is so wearisome in avenues like the Boulevard Haussmann. We 
had thought formerly that the ideal of such a street as Fifth Ave- 
nue would be completed when, by the gradual survival of the fit- 
test, the disjointed brown-stone houses should have all gradually 
disappeared, to give place to blocks crowned with towers, or where 
one elegant and varied roof should suffice to cover many residences 
whose proportions should each have relation to one general effect. 
The white-marble house in Fifth Avenue is of such a character, 
and, while the divisions and doors that mark it as the house of 
many families are nowhere conspicuous, this stately building is 
distinct of its kind in the whole length of the avenue. 

Just round the corner from the beautiful brick dwelling whose 
tower, oriel-window, and fine variations, we have described, a bay- 
window stands opposite to it on the north side of Fifty-seventh 
Street. In a former article, on porches, we alluded to the sug- 
gestion of home-comfort and domestic ease which the sight of these 
convenient additions implies. Where no particular architectural 
effect is aimed at, the appearance of a projecting window to the 
sitting-room, sunny and filled with flower-pots, or of the wide and 
light children's nursery window, or a little balcony or vine-covered 
piazza, has a happy or tender suggestion quite different from any- 
thing that appeals to the artistic sense or the intellectual appre- 
ciation. The bay-window of our illustration is of this class. Built 
above the first-story doors and windows, it makes one of a number 
of somewhat similar projections extending along the brown-stone 
line of houses on the north side of this street. Ruskin speaks 
much of the picturesqueness of irregularity ; and in such edifices as 
the Dry-Dock Savings-Bank, or the new Court-House in Sixth 
Avenue opposite Tenth Street, the odds and ends of corners, 
gables, or recesses, are powerful points of effect, designed by the 
architect. But, outside of this intellectual arrangement of forms 
that appeals directly to the eye and the imagination, there are at 
present, scattered all about the United States, irregularities in 
building that are traceable wholly to the needs and conveniences 
of a thrifty but half-educated people. The need of piazzas, the 




Bay- Window — Fifty-seventh Street, east of Fifth Avenue, 



convenience of bigger rot>ms, and the tradition of the advantage 
of sunshine, have led everywhere to ugly or pretty extensions, as 
the case may be ; and such additions cover all classes of buildings, 
from the little square porch of the day-laborer to such elaborate 
and costly structures as this carved and variegated bay-window in 
one of the best rows of New York houses. Like similar additions 
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put up by practical architects in the new houses of Park Lane or 
Piccadilly in London, such bay-windows as this look as if furnished 
by contract to fill a need of most American families, who buy, not 
build, the houses they occupy. Such dwellings indicate costliness, 
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Tower— Fiftieth Street \ near Fifth Avenue. 

but, built by wholesale for the market, they can never represent the 
individual taste of the owner. But, as indications of the general 
needs of our people, we like these domestic features in our houses, 
even if no evidence of taste or study appear in them. By degrees, 




Window — Thirty-fourth Street \ near Fifth Avenue. 

we doubt not, architects like Eidlitz or Richardson will bring such 
design and decoration as appear on the Jewish Synagogue in Fifth 
Avenue, on the Dry-Dock Savings-Bank, or on Trinity Church in 
Boston, to make American city architecture as charming and 



appropriate for America as the old palaces of Venice are for Italy ; 
but, till they do spring up naturally from the taste and discrimina- 
tion of our people, let us be thankful whenever we see such win- 
dows as this one in Fifty-seventh Street, and rejoice in an indica- 
tion of a healthy human need that is based on use and not on 
fashion as its foundation. 

An agreeable and picturesque contrast to the tawdry Bucking- 
ham Hotel, at the corner of Fiftieth Street, is afforded by the mo- 
dest group of brick and freestone buildings that stand behind it in 
Fiftieth Street. Opposite to the white, stately walls of the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral these pretty house-fronts group themselves on 
the south side of the street. The tower in this case, as in the 
house in Fifty-seventh Street, forms in reality an addition to the 
room from which it projects, and the slightness of the means taken 
to secure so important a result by roofing in this little projection, and 
ornamenting its top by a light trellis of iron and gilt, is pleasing to 
the- sense of economy by showing what slight means can secure 
a desirable end, which is one of the most important elements in 
artistic composition of any kind. The house to which this tower 
belongs appears to us good in very many particulars. Its little 
bay-window stands well in regard to the tower, and its round-topped 




Cable — East Thirty-seventh Street. 

windows, grouped in various clusters, afford, in connection with 
the low door-porch, scarcely raised above the level of the sidewalk, 
one of the pleasantest and most cheery bits of house-building that 
we can recall. Not so elaborately ornamented as either of the 
houses in Fifty-seventh Street, the effective carving yet forms quite 
a feature, and, except that the slates that look like fishes' scales, and 
which are nearly universal on these French towers or roofs, always- 
strike us as cheap and in bad taste, the building as a whole is quite 
complete and very 'pleasant to look upon. The window of which 
we give an illustration belongs to a brown-stone dwelling in Thirty- 
fourth Street near Fifth Avenue. The balcony, the window, and 
the pretty lean-to over it, are in reality what they look in the pic- 
ture, very nice of themselves. The house has a narrow front, and 
is four stories high, surrounded by buildings larger than itself. The 
second story of this dwelling is covered by a deep and wide bal- 
cony, made of brown-stone, that occupies nearly its entire width ; 
and the third story, to which the window in this picture belongs, is 
almost as completely concealed by equally heavy balconies, that 
have the effect of elaborate decoration to the main structure of the 
edifice ; while the lean-to above the coping of this window, and 
similar ones on its neighbours, form suggestions of embryotic bal- 
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conies to the windows above them. We do not know of any case 
more significant than this one of a fact which is recognised by all 
artists, from architects to dressmakers— the fact that details may be 
good in themselves, and yet fail of their object, either by too great 




Belvedere — Thirty-sixth Street, near Park Avenue. 



or too little prominence. This window, with its accompanying 
balcony, is elegant with pretty carving, and its large plate-glass 
window with cheerful draperies is played upon by the sunshine, 
whose dappled light alternately brings into relief the little stone 
leaves of the ornaments or the projecting angles, or pillars, or balls, 
upon the balcony. At times a cool shadow throws into recessed 
darkness the panels and the fluting of the colonnades that form a 
portion of this part of the house. This window is pretty and 
graceful, and yet, by too great a repetition of similar ones, the 
general impression of beauty and elegance is taken away, and, so 
to speak, this plethora of pleasantness utterly neutralises itself 
The structural form of the house is entirely covered up and lost 
sight of by the fringes and ruffles of stone drapery that overhang 
and overlap the corners and the main entrance ; and, while one or 
at most two such bits of decoration as this would give life and 
vivacity to a house-front, the ornament repeated and piled one above 
another becomes tedious. The little window that would suggest 
home-like comfort or cheerful society is shorn of its charm by the 
thought that it is not a circle of friends or a family group who 
would enjoy it of a warm evening, or that it is ever the gather- 
ing-place for children tired of their nursery. In this multiplicity of 
balconies all feeling of sociability is destroyed, and such places are 
only fit for the gathering of groups to witness processions, or as 
the outlet for crowded balls, or they merely show an ostentatious 
love of display in the owner, or a poor, half-developed taste in the 
architect. There is, probably, no question which so taxes the in- 
vention of the architect as what he shall make the main feature of 
one of our narrow city houses, whose owner expects from it a com- 
bination of originality and attractiveness. Fortunately for the pub- 
lic, the time for contract-planned houses, each as like the other as 
peas in a pod, is now largely superseded by designs that at least 
indicate thought on the part of the man who planned them ; and so 
we see house after house springing into existence, with a peculiar 
tower on one, strange ornament on another, or, as in the example 
of the gable in the house in East Thirty-seventh Street, a large 
gable, that projects only enough to show that it is a gable, re- 



lieves the flatness of the general wall, and separates this house as 
an individual structure from the mass of its neighbours. 

This house, which is situated a short distance from Madison 
Avenue, is a brick building, covering two lots in its width, the 
red colour of which alternates with a grey freestone in large 
masses about its lower story. Our readers are most of them fami- 
liar with the beams, horizontal and transverse, that show the struc- 
ture at the same time that they compose the decoration of the old 
gable-ends of roofs in the ancient cities of Europe. Between such 
beams in Chester in England, in Beauvais in France, as well as in 
a multitude of similar cities and towns, yellow stucco broken and 
moss-grown yet clings to rough stone or brick walls that compose 
the edifice. Decayed timber in these beams often presents the 
picturesque and worm-eaten appearance of age, while the project- 
ing eaves of the stone roofs alternately shadow or illumine such 
ends of houses, when the sunshine lights up the yellow or brown 
lichens that cover them, or dims the recessed wall, dreary unless 
enlivened by the presence of pigeons or swallows. Here in Ame- 
rica we have little chance to see these time-worn and time-beauti- 
fied edifices, unless it be in some old dwelling in a Dutch town of 
New York State, and, instead of the architectural variety of aspect 
afforded by the old network-like timbers on these gable-ends, the 
architect falls back upon such ornament or variety as the materials 
to his hand afford him. The most convenient and easy method of 
decoration is reached in America at the present time through the 
use of variously-coloured stone, or of bricks, either in flat vaults or . 
with their ends fitted edgewise to the angles of the main wall. 
The architect of the pretty and original facade of the house in 
Thirty-seventh Street has availed himself of these mural decora- 
tions, and we see in the concave-pointed roof, with its one window, 
several tiers of black bricks, forming a tooth-shaped ornament, 
and this gable is separated from the story below it by an elaborate 
row of grey carved stones. The next story of the gable, whose 
front is broken by a group of three windows in the centre, is in its 
turn relieved by another broad ornament of tessellated black brick- 
work, and this story in its turn is marked off by stone carving. The 




Turret — Fifth Avenue \ near Twenty-second Street. 

second floor of the house exhibits one window embellished by the 
grey-stone balcony that forms at the same time a pretty finish to a 
bay-window that composes the lower section of this gable. This 
gable projection occupies rather more than half the width of the 
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house, and is bounded on either side by a narrow, flat wall, with 
one window-group in each story, and with a small bay-window in 
the second story dominating the front-door. We have always 
been advocates of the low porch, with its few steps rising but 
slightly above the level of the sidewalk, and we are glad to observe 
that the newest and most tasteful dwellings that are being erected 
have very generally this characteristic- The beautiful house, with 
its turret and oriel-window, its gables and great chimney-stacks, 
at Fifth Avenue and Fifty-seventh Street, has its low, broad en- 
trance, and, though this is elaborate with recessed carvings of 
many rows of stones, it is only more elegant, but no more pleasing, 
than the modest doorway in the house we have just described. 

Close by Park Avenue, in Thirty-sixth Street, stands a large 
dwelling, which presents one of those agreeable ends that make 
some of the corner-lot houses of New York both elegant and deco- 




rative. The building occupies the entire depth of the block, and it 
is in the extension, just beyond the main dwelling,, that the odd 
little belvedere occurs whose picture we give on the preceding page. 
In very many, both city and country, houses are found conserva- 
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tories that are partly for plants and partly for sitting-rooms. Here, 
against the glass windows that make brilliant two or three sides 
of such rooms, stands of flower-pots and tall, flowering trees, such 
as oleanders and pomegranates, alternate with sewing-tables and 




Tower — Trinity School. 

children's toys, easy-chairs, and writing-desks ; and these sunny 
parlors furnish an agreeable variety to the ordinary sitting-room or 
the conventional greenhouse. In a great many parts of Southern 
Europe the custom of having gardens and terraces upon the house- 
tops is very common, and many travellers will recollect the tall 
pots of aloes, the clustering rose - bushes, and the deep - green 
myrtle-trees, upon the roof of the Doria Palace, the Palavaccini 
Palace, and many other of those princely mediaeval abodes at 
Genoa. But, as yet, in Northern American cities, we have none of 
these luxurious hanging-gardens, that are more fitted for tropical 
than for northern climates, and it is' only here and there that some 
such little nook as the pretty belvedere of our picture gives the 
suggestion of a real out-of-door garden forming a portion of a 
house. This belvedere forms a second-story open bay-window, 
unenclosed by glass above its windowed counterpart in the ground- 
floor. A rounded balcony of grey-stone screens this bit of sum- 
mer-garden with its flowering shrubs, or its bed of evergreens ; 
and slender pillars, whose carved capitals support the arches of the 
roof, are formed of a similar material. Across the top of the long 
extension of the house a similar balustrade ornaments the roof, 
while on the side of the main section of the dwelling one or two 
bay-windows vary the monotonous flatness of the dead-wall. 

In the somewhat monotonous lines of freestone houses that line 
many New York streets with their Greek porticoes and high flights 
of steps, an occasional break occurs. The pedestrian, tired in 
spirit by the endless repetitions of the same general forms of the 
buildings on the streets and avenues, as he takes his walk, can 
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scarcely fail to be refreshed when his eye lights upon an irregular 
and odd turret like the one we show near Twenty-second Street, 
in Fifth Avenue. It is not alone, we surmise, that such a pictu- 
resque object as this is itself gives us pleasure, but unconsciously 
we sympathise with the poetical or fanciful mind of the builder 
thus brought near our own, and at the same time that our eye is 
charmed with a graceful form, the mind is refreshed by the con- 
sciousness — thus brought tangibly before it — that everybody is 
not commonplace, and that humdrum Gradgrinds are not the 
only factors in the world. This little turret, whose picture we 
give, is built to cover the third and fourth story middle windows 
• of a large shop. The building is constructed of red brick, and 
its windows are mostly pointed, and are united into groups by 
grey and brown freestone copings, while in spaces between the 
stories buff and black brickwork is arranged in tessellated designs. 
The little turret, projecting well beyond the house-front, and quite 
high up in the air, aims primarily at being a bay-window, and one 
of its two sides faces obliquely southward, and the opposing angle 
of the tower looks up Fifth Avenue. But the builder, not con- 
tented merely to give it the form necessary for use, has capped the 
top by a tall and' slender pointed roof, whose shining brass trim- 
mings add to its picturesque aspect, while an elaborate ornament 
of the same metal, that rises high above the apex of the roof, ren- 
ders it still more conspicuous among its humdrum surroundings. 

The last illustrations that belong to our text are those of 
the tower on the new Police Court-House, at Sixth Avenue and 
Tenth Street, and the tower of Trinity Church School. The first 
of these structures is as unique as the building to which it belongs, 
and rises to a considerable height in a circular form, much above 
the level of the surrounding houses. Its decoration consists chiefly 
of a spiral line of whitestone, that winds around the tower, pass- 



ing between the windows and along the edge of little loop-holes 
that light the various stories nearly to the roof. The only fault that 
we find in this tower is in the shape of its roof, which, instead of di- 
minishing gradually to a point, as is usual in so many objects of 
similar construction, whose proportions are justly admired, has 
superimposed upon its solid proportions the inevitable square-sided 
roof that we have borrowed from the French Mansard, and which, 
though appropriate in its place, is frequently intensely ugly when 
used in connection with incongruous architecture. 

The tower of Trinity Church School is a not very conspicuous 
feature of a large brown-stone building, which is seen across the 
graveyard of Trinity Church. A picturesque pile, the school re- 
minds one of some English college-building, with its multiplicity 
of Gothic, mullioned windows. The tower rises only slightly above 
this high edifice, and is small in comparison with it. . But its long 
gargoyles, extending far out from the sides, are quite conspicuous, 
even remote as the tower is from Broadway. Very few buildings 
in New York owe much to the advantages of their .position, and, 
after the Herald office has been mentioned, and Trinity Church 
itself, as we see it looking up Wall Street, with the Lenox Library 
above the trees of Central Park, one could almost number on his 
fingers the buildings that stand particularly well. This circum- 
stance is in great measure owing to the flatness of the city. But 
Trinity Church School is one of the few exceptions to this general 
insignificance of position. It has not, to be sure, an imposing site ; 
but, seen from Broadway, crowded with vehicles and foot-passen- i 
gers, a quiet and picturesque repose lingers about its walls ; and 
whether it be seen when the trees are bare of leaves, or when the 
foliage and the turf of the churchyard are green, its remoteness 
adds to its seclusion, and carries the mood of the spectator far be- 
yond the bounds of its real distance from the tumult of the city. 



UNGLAZED POTTERY. 

By CHARLES WYLLYS ELLIOTT. 



' II. 



HE Greek Vase has come to be a synonyme for 
beauty of form. Not that every Greek vase is 
perfect — by no means— but that the Greeks had 
come to feel and were able to express perfection 
of form here as it had not been done before, and 
as it has not been better done since. 

It is a curious fact to know that most of what 
remains to us of the living Greeks and Egyptians has been saved 
for us by the dead. Not a complete house of the living exists ; 
while those of the dead have been unearthed not only in Greece, 





Fig. 29. — Egyptian Kylix. 

but in parts of Italy, which in many places was colonised by Greeks, 
and in which Greek customs and Greek art had a strong hold. 

The Egyptians honoured their dead, the Greeks honoured their 
dead, and the Romans honoured their dead. Let them have our 
thanks ; for, because of that, things of interest and beauty are left 
to us. 

In their tombs have been found gold-work, jewels, manuscripts, 
vases : all of which tell their stories of the way men lived, how 



they worked, what they sought ; all of which show us that man 
then was the same as man is now — if you pricked him he bled, if 




Fig. 30. — Egyptian Bottle, 



you tickled him he laughed, 
was ignorant, brutal, savage. 



We are apt to think that the Past 
Have we, boastful as we are, made 



